A GRAMMA 

I do is fometimes ufed fuperfluoufly, as, I do love, I 
did love ; fimply for I love* or I loved ; but this is confi- 
dered as a vitious mode of fpeech. 

It is fometimes ufed emphatically ; as, 

/ do love thee , and when I love thee not , 

Chaos is come again . Shake fpeare. 

It is frequently joined with a negative ; as, I like her , 
but I do not love her ; I wifhed him fuccefs , but did not 
help him . 

The Imperative prohibitory is feldom applied in the 
fecond perfon, at leaft in profe, without the word do ; 
as, Stop him , but do not hurt him ; Praife beauty , but do 
not dote on it . 

Its chief ufe is in interrogative forms of fpeech, in 
which it is ufed through all the perfons ; as, Do I live? 
Doft thou Jlrike me? Do they rebel? Did I complain? 
Didft thou love her ? Did jhe die ? So likewife in nega- 
tive interrogations ; Do I not yet grieve ? Did Jhe not die? 

Do is thus ufed only in the fimple tenfes. 

There is another manner of conjugating neuter verbs, 
which, when it is ufed, may not improperly denominate 
them neuter pajjives , as they are inflefted according to 
the paffive form by the help of the verb fuftantive to be. 
They anfwer nearly to the reciprocal verbs in French ; 

as, 

/ am rifen> furrexi, Latin ; Je me fuis leve, French . 

I was walked out , exieram ; je m’etois promene. 

In like manner we commonly exprefs the prefent tenfe ; as, I am 
going, eo. I am grieving, doleo. bhe is dying, ilia moritur. The 
tempeft is raging, furit frocella . I am purfuing an enemy, hojlem 
tnfequor. So the other tenfes, as, We were s walking , Ervy^dvofAtv 
vrt^rePSvJef, 1 have been walking, I had been walking, I Jh all or will 
be walking . 

There is another manner of ufing the a&ive participle, which 
gives it a paihve figmiication ; as, The grammar is now printing, 
grammatica jdm mine chartis imprimitur. 'The brafs is forging, ara 
exeuduntur . This is, in my opinion, a vitious expreflion, pro- 

bably corrupted from a phrafe more pure, but now fomewhat obfo- 
lete : ‘The hook is a printing , Ihe braf is a forging ; a being properly 

at, and printing and forging verbal nouns Jigmfying action, according 

to the analogy of this language. 6 

he indicative and conjunctive moods are by modern writers fre- 
quently confounded, or rather the conjunctive is wholly neglected, 
when fome convenience of verification does not invite its revival. It 
is ufed among the purer writers after f f though , ere, before , whether , 
except , unlefs , whatfaever , whomjoever , and words of wifhing ; as* 
Doubt lefs thou art our father , though Abraham be ignorant of us, and 
Ifrael acknowledge us not . 

Of I R R JE G U L A R VERBS. 

The Englifh verbs were divided by Ben Johnfon into 
four conjugations, without any reafon arifing from the 
nature of the language, which has properly but one 
conjugation, fuch as has been exemplified ; from which 
all deviations are to be confidered as anomalies, which 
are indeed in our monofyllable Saxon verbs and the 
verbs derived trom them very frequent ; but almoft all 
the verbs which have been adopted from other languages, 
follow the regular form. ° * 

Our verbs a>e obferved by Dr. Wallis to be irregular only in the 
formation of the preterite, and its participle. Indeed, in the fcanti- 

nefs of our conjugations, there is fcarcely any other place for irre- 
gularity. 

The fir ft irregularity, is a flight deviation from 
the regular form, by rapid utterance or poetical con- 
traction : the laft fyllable ed is often joined with the 
former by fuppreflion of e ; as, lov'd lor loved-, after 
c, ch, fio, fi k, x, and after the confonants/, th , when 
more flrongly pronounced, and fometimes after m, n 
r , if preceded by a ihort vowel, t is ufed in pronun- 
ciation, but very feldom in writing, rather than d ■ ; as 
plac't, fiat ch't, fi.fi' t, wak't , dwel't, finel't -, for plac'd 
f Hatch'd, fifh'd, wak'd, dwel'd, fmel'd-, or placed, fnatched, 
fi/hed, waked , dwelled, fmelled. 

Thofe words which terminate in / or //, or p, make 
their preterite in t , even in foiemn language ; as crept , 
felt, dwelt ; fometimes al ter x, ed is changed into t ; 
as, vext : this is not conftant. *' 

A long vowel is olten changed into a fhortone ; thus, 
kept, Jlept, wept, crept, fwept -, from the verbs, to keep , 
to Jleep, to weep , to eft ep, to /weep. 

Where d or t go before, the additional letter d or t, 
in this contracted form, coalefce into one lecter with the 
radical d or / . if t veie the ladical, thev coalelce into t -. 
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but if d were the radical, then into d or t, as the one or 
the other letter may be more eafily pronounced : as 
read, led , Jpread, [bed, fired, bid, hid, chid, fed, bled , bred 
fped , find, rid ; from the verbs, to read, to lead, to 
fpread, to fined, to (bread, to bid , to hide, to chide, to feed 
to bleed, to breed, to fpeed , to ftride, to fide, to ride. 
And thus, caft, hurt , cofi , burjt, eat , beat, fweat , fit 
quit , finit , writ, bit , hit , met, J hot ; from the verbs, to 
caft , to hurt, to coft, to bur ft, to eat, to beat , to fweat 
to fit, to quit , to finite, to write, to bite, to hit , to meet 
to Jlooot. And in like manner, lent, fent, rent, girt- 
from the verbs, to lend, to fend, to rend, to gird. 

The participle preterite or paffive is often formed in 
en, inflead of ed-, as been, taken, given , fain, known 
from the verbs to be, to take , to give, to flay, to know. 

Many words have two or more participles, as not 
only written , bitten , eaten , beaten, hidden , chidden, flat- 
ten, chofen, broken ; but likewife writ , bit, eat , beat, 
hid, chid, fiot, chofe, broke , are promifeuoufly ufed in 
the participle, from the verbs to write , to bite, to eat, 
to beat, to hide, to chide, to ftooot, to chocfe, to break, 
and many fuch like. 

In the fame manner [own, fiewn, hewn, mown , 
louden, laden , as well as flow'd, fiew'd, hew'd, mow'd, 
loaded, laded, from the verbs to flow, to fiew, to hew 
to mow, to load, or lade. * 

# Concerning thefe double participles it is difficult to 
give any rule ; but he fhall feldom err who remembers, 
that when a verb has a participle diftindl from its pre- 
terite, as write, wrote , written, that diftindt participle 
is more proper and elegant, as The book is written, is 

better than The book is wfote, though wrote may be ufed 
in poetry. 

T here are other anomalies in the preterite. 

. 1 • Win, /pin, begin , fwim, Jlrike, flick, fing, fling, fling, 
ring, wring, fpnng, fwing, drink, fink, jhrink , Jlink , 
come, run, find, bind , grind, wind, both in the pre- 
terite imperfedt and participle paffive, give won, fpun, 
begun, flwum, Jlruck , Jluck , flung , flung, flung, rung. 
Wiling, fprung, fwung, drunk, funk, fir unk, hung, come, 
run, found, bound, ground, wound. And molt of them 
are alfo formed in the preterite by a, as began , rang, 
fing, fprang, drank, came , ran , and fome others ; but 
molt of thefe are now obfolete. Some in the participle 

paffive likewife take en, as ftricken, Jlrucken , drunken, 
bounden. 

2 • F gkt, teach, reach , feek, befeech, catch, buy, bring, 
think work, make fought , taught , r aught, fought, be- 
Jougot, caught , bought, brought , thought, wrought. 

But a gieat many of thele retain likewife the regular 
form, as teached, reached, befeeched, catched, worked. 

r ferfake , wake , awake, Jiand 7 break , 

Jpeak , bear , Jloear, fwear, tear , weave, cleave , ftrive, 
thrive, drive, fiine, rife, arife, finite, write, bide, abide, 
ride chocfe, chufe , tread, get, beget, forget, feethe, make 

in ; 0t 1 P ie ^ ente and participle took, forfook, woke, 
awoke, Jlood, broke, J poke , bore, fiore, Jwore, tore, 
wore, wove, clove, ftrove, throve, drove, fbone, rofe, 
ofe, fmote, wrote, bode , abode, rode, chofe, trade, ?ot, 
egot, forgot, fid. But we fay likewife, thrive rife, 
fmit, wiit, abid, nd. In the preterite fome are 
ikewife formed by a, as brake, fpake, bare, fiare, 
Jware, tare, ware, clave, gat, begat , for gat, and per- 
haps fome others, but more rarely. In the parti - 
apie paffive are many of them formed by en, as 
taken, fiaken, forfaken , broken , fpoken, horn, Jhorn, 
Jworn, torn worn, woven, cloven, thriven, driven, rifen, 
fin: t ten ridden, chofen, trodden, gotten, begotten, forgot- 
ten, fodden. And many do likewife retain the analogy 

ln , , °j ’ as fibbed, awaked, ficared, weaved, leaved, 
added, feethed. 

4- Give, bid, fit, make in the preterite gave, bade, 
in both bid P amc ‘P e P affive > given, bidden, fltten ; but 

f $‘ n know, grow, throw, blow, crow like a cock, 

thrwPii' ma j, e t ^ eir P reter ite drew , knew, grew , 

'fX’ ftri "ri fim l I™' ‘V * *eir 'parti- 

w 1 . Paffive by n, drawn, known, fnowfl, grown, 
thi own, blown, fl own fl nl n /• 7 * , . *-* c 

tip? ic 7 Yc' J n ' J een ’ llen > Tec from 

"and the patidple fill f *’ fmm thc old wad ’ 
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Of Derivation. 

fometimes endeavour to (apply his detects, and rectify his eiroLrs. 

Nouns are derived from verbs. 

The thing implied in the verb as done or produced, 
is commonly either the prefent of the verb ; as, to love, 
love-, to fright, a fright to fight, a fight-, or t.ie pre- 
terite of the verb, as, to ftrike, I ftrick ftrook, aftroke. 

The adtion is the fame with the participle prefent, as 

loving, frighting , fighting , Jlriking. , r . 

The agent, or perfon adting, is denoted by the fyl- 
labte er added to the verb, as lover, frighter, Jlriker . 

Subftantives, adjeftives, and fometimes other parts 
of fpeech, are changed into verbs : in which cafe the 
vowel is often lengthened, or the confonant foitened ; 
as, a houfe, tohoufe-, brals, to braze-, glafs, to glaze 
.grafs, to graze-, price, to prize-, breath, to breathe-, a 
fiffi, tofifi-, oyl, to oyl -, further, to further -, forward, 

to forward -, hinder, to hinder. 

Somet mes the termination en is added, efpecially to 
adjectives ; as, hafte, to haften -, length, to lengthen -, 
ftrength to ftrengthen-, fhort, to jhorten-, faft, to faften-, 
white, to whiten-, black, to blacken-, hard, to harden-, 
foft, to foften. 

From fubftantives are formed adjedtives of plenty, by 
adding the termination y ; as, a loufe, loufy -, wealth, 
wealthy -, health, healthy -, might, mighty worth, 
worthy-, wit, witty -, hift, lufty -, water, watery, earth, 
ear t hy -, wood, a wood, woody ; air, airy -, a heart, 
hearty ; a hand, handy. 

From fubflantives are formed adjedtives of plenty, by 
adding the termination ful, denoting abundance •, as, 
joy, joyful ; fruit, fruitful-, youth, youthful -, care, care- 
fill ufe, ufe ful j delight, delightful -, plenty, plentiful ; 
help, helpful. 

Sometimes, in almoft the fame fenfe, but with fome 
kind of diminution thereof, the termination feme is 
added, denoting fomething, or in fome degree -, as, de- 
light, delightfome -, game, gamefome irk, irkfeme -, bur- 
den, burdenfome -, trouble, troublefome -, light, lightfome -, 
hand, handfome ; a'one, lonefome-, toil, toilfome. 

On the contrary, the termination lefs added to fub- 
ftantives, makes adjedtives fignifying want -, as worth- 
Icfi, witlefs, heartlefs , joylefs, care leg's, helplefs. Thus 
comfort, comfortlefs ; fap, faplefs. 

Privation or contrariety is very often denoted by the 
particle un prefixed to many adjedtives, or in before 
words derived irons the Latin ; as, pleafant, unpleafant ; 
wife, unwife ; profitable, unprofitable-, patient, impa- 
tient. Thus unworthy, unhealthy, unfruitful, unufcful, 
and many more. 

The original Englifh privative is un ; but as we often borrow from 

the Latin, or its delcendants, words already fignifying privation, as 

ircf-cacious, impious, intHfcreet, the infeparabie particles un and in 

hav; fallen into confulion, from whiJh it is not eafy to difentxnele 
them. 0 

l n is prefixed to all words originally Englifh, as untrue, untruth 
tintemoht , unuandfome. 

Un is prefixed to all participles made priv tive adjectives, as un- 
Jl-cL ng, unajpjhng, unaided, undeligbted, une?ideared 

Un ought never to be preyed to a part.ople prefent, to mark a 

forbearance or action, as unflghing ; but a privation of habit Its 
unpitying. 

: Un 1S prefixed to molt fubftantives which have an Enolifh termina- 
tioa^ as unfet-tiUnefs, unperfeBnefs, which, if they have borrowed 

terminations, ta.te in or m, as infertility, wperfulicn j uncivil, in- 
civility ; unaftive, inadinnty. 

. j n borrowing adjectives, if we receive them already compounded 
it is ufual to retain the particle prefixed, as indecency, mcUglnt, impro 
pev, but if we borrow tbe adject, ve, and add the privative par fcle 
we commonly prefix un , as unpohte , ungallant . 9 

The ^prepofitive particles dis and mis, derived from the 
des and mes of the French, figntfy almoft the fame aS un ■ 
yet Jw rather imports contrariety than privation, fmee it 
anfwers to the Latin prepofition de. Mis infinuates 
W error, and for the molt part may be rendered by 
the Latin words male or perpemm. 1 o like, to diflike- 
honour, difionour -, to honour, to grace, to difioriour to 
toaeign , to dif deign-, chance, hap, miftbahee. 


mifiap ; to take, tomifiake-, deed, mifdejih to 
mi f ufe ; to employ, to mfemploy ) to apply, - J 

^ Words derived from Latin written with . de or dis re- 
tain the fame fignification. as diftingmfi, diftmguo ; de- 
trafd, detraho •, defame, defamo ; detain , detineo. 

The termination ly added to fubftantives, and fome- 
times to adjedtives,- forms adjectives that import fome 
kind of fimilttude or agreement, being formed by con- 
traction of li<k or like. , 

A efiant, giantly , giantlike-, earth, earthly heaven, 

heavenly -, world, worldly -, God, godly -, good, goealy. 

The fame termination ly added to adjectives, forms 
adverbs of like fignification ; as, beautiful, beautifully 
fweet, fweetly that is, in a beautiful manner 5 with fame 

degree of fweetnefs. . . 

The termination ijlo added to adjedtives, impoits di- 
minution y and added to lubftantives, impoits fimili- 
tude or tendency to a character ; as, green, g? ecnijo 5 
white, vjhitijh ; foft, foftijh ; a thief, thievijlo 7 a wolf, 

wofaijh ; a child, childijh . ^ ^ * 

We have forms ol diminutives in fubftantives, though, 
not frequent; as, a hill, ci hillock ; a cock, a cockrel ; a 
pike, 'pickrel ; this is a French termination: a goofe, 
a gojling ; this is a German termination : a lamb, a 
lambkin ; a chick, a chicken \ a man, a manikin ; a pipe, 
a pipkin ; and thus Hal kin, whence the patronimick 
Hawkins , Wilkin , Thomkin, and others. 

Yet Hill there is another form of diminution among the Englifh, 
by leliening the found lifeif, efpecially of vowels ; as there io a loim 
of augmenting them by enlarging, or even lengthening it; and mat 
fomet mes not fo much by change of the letters, as or their pronun r 
ciation ; as, Jup , Jlp , foop, fop, jlppct , where, befides the extenuation 
of the vowel, there is added the French termination et ; top , tip i 
f/it, ffout ; babe, babu booby, fiu'nrzH; great pronounced long, especi- 
ally if with a Wronger found, grea-t ; little pronounced long, lee-tie. ; 
ting, tang, tong, imports a iuccefilon of fmaller and then greater 
founds ; atod fo in jingle , jangle, tingle , tangle, and many other made 
words. 

Much however of this is arbitrary and fanciful, depending vjhoily on 
oral utterance, and therefore fcarcely worthy the notice of M / a. hs . - 

Of concrete adjectives are made abftraCt lubftan- 
tives, by adding the termination nefs, and a few in 
hood or head, noting character or qualities ; a*, white, 
whitenefs -, hard, hardnefs -, great, greatnefs -, fkilful, 
Jkilfulncfs , unjkilfulnefs ; godhead , manhood , maidenhead , 
widowhood , knighthood , priefthood , likelihood, falfehood. 

There are other abftraCts, partly derived from ad- 
jeCtives, and partly from verbs, which are formed by 
the addition of the termination th, a finall change be- 
ing fometimes made; as, long, length-, ftrong , ftrength-, 
broad, wide, breadth , width -, deep, depth ; true, truth ; 
warm, warmth ; dear, dearth flow, Jlowth ; merry, 
mirth ; heal, health-, well, weal, wealth ; dry, droughth ; 
young, youth ; and fo moon, month. 

Like thefe are fome words derived from verbs ; dy, 
death-, till, tilth ; grow, growth ; mow, later motvth, 
alter mow'th ; commonly fpoken and written later math, 
alter math ; fteal, ftealth -, bear, birth ; rue, ruth-, and 
probably e'arth from to ear or plow -, fly, flight ; weigh,, 
weight ; fray, fright ; to draw, draught. ° * 

Thcie fiiould rather be written figbth, frigbtb, only that cuftom 
prevails, leil b fhould be twice repeated. 

The fame foim retain faith, fpiglt , wreathe, wrath, broth, froth , 
breath, footh, worth, light, wight, and the like, whofe primitives are 
eitner entirety obfolete, or feldom occur. Perhaps they are derived 
from fey or fay, fpry, wry, wreak, brew, mow, fry, bray, fay, work . 

Some ending in fioip imply an office, employment, 
or condition ; as, kmgfijip , wardfiip , guardianflo.p , part- 
nerfiip , ftewardfiip headfhip , lordfiip. 

^ Thus -worjhip, that is, •vsortbjhip ; whence nvorflipful, to wor- 

Some few ending in dom, rick, wick , do efpecially de- 
note ^dominion, at leaft ftate or condition ; as kingdom , 
dukedom , earldom , princedom , popedom, chriftendom , free- 
dom, wifdom , whoredom, bifioprick , bailywick. 

Ment and age are plainly French terminations, and 
are o t the fame import with us as among them, fcarcely 

ever occunng, except in words derived from the French, 
as commandment , ufage. 
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